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ABSTRACT 

Analysis of a form of Burushaski, spoken in northern 
Pakistan, uses Relational Grammar (RG) , targeting grammatical 
relations at different strata in a clause, to account for a wide 
range of verb agreement and case marking phenomena. It is found that 
the RG notions of unaccusative and unergative are sufficient to 
characterize the two major groupings of intransitive verbs. The 
nominals that can trigger object agreement on the verb are accounted 
for by various revaluation constructions. The grammar sanctions 
inversion, multi-predicate causative constructions, and impersonal 
constructions with a silent dummy nominal, thus making a similar case 
for subject agreement. Burushaski particularly lends support for RG 
claims about antipassive constructions. The RG notion of ascension is 
sufficient to account for possessor object agreement with verbs that 
govern this construction. Analyzing clauses with auxiliaries as 
mul t i -pr edi cat e construction helps account for absence or presence of 
object agreement in some situations. Causatives and inversion are 
also seen as multi-predicate constructions. Case marking of certain 
nominals is often sensitive to grammatical relations within a clause; 
if a nominal bears a certain relation in a clause, it will receive 
appropriate marking in spite of other grammatical relations. The rule 
for ergative case marking is similar. Contains 66 references. 
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Verb Agreement and Case Marking in Burushaski 

Stephen R. Willson 1 
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Burushaski verb agreement and case marking phenomena are complex and have not 
been described adequately by any current theory of syntax. In particular, no explanation 
has yet been given as to why a variety of nominals can trigger agreement in the verbal 
prefix. In some cases the apparent subject triggers this agreement, in others the direct 
object appears to do so, in others the indirect object, in others the possessor of the direct 
object , in others a benefactive or source nominal. Also, the constraints on the usage of 
ergative, absolutive and oblique case, and other indicators of grammatical relations on 
nominals, have been insufficiently characterized in the literature on Burushaski. In this 
paper I propose an account of these facts, and several others relating to Burushaski 
clause structure, within the framework of Relational Grammar. 

1. Introduction 

1.1. Background 

Burushaski is a language spoken by about 100,000 people in northern Pakistan. There are 
two main dialects of the language, one spoken in the Yasin valley (also called Werchikwar), and 
the other spoken in the Hunza and Nagar valleys. Although there are some differences between 
the Burushaski spoken in Hunza and Nagar, they are few. 2 

Burushaski is classified as a language isolate. No conclusive studies have yet been done to 
link it genetically to any of the neighboring language groups, nor to any other language for that 
matter (e.g. the languages of the Caucasus). These neighboring groups are Indo-Aryan Dardic 
(represented by Kalasha and Khowar to the west, and Shina to the south), Western Iranian 
(represented by Waqhi to the north), West Tibetan (represented by Balti to the east), and Turkic 
(represented by Kirghiz and Uighur further to the north). 

This study will focus exclusively on the dialect of Burushaski spoken in central Hunza, 
specifically the township of Hyderabad. However, most of the rules also apply to Nagar 
Burushaski, and many apply to the Yasin dialect as well. 

1.2. History of Burushaski studies 

Burushaski has received a relatively large amount of attention from linguists compared to the 
surrounding languages of northern Pakistan. This is due in large part to its nature as a language 
isolate. Much of the work done on the language is summarized in Berger 1985a. 
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1 This article is a slightly revised version of the my 1990 M.A. thesis at the University of North Dakota. 
1 would like to thank the following people for their great help with this article: my friend Kisro Khan from 
Hunza; my thesis committee chairman Stephen Marlett; the other members of my M.A. committee, Albert 
Bickford and Desmond Derbyshire; and my supportive wife Sharon Willson. 

2 There are two main differences between Hunza and Nagar Burushaski. One is the presence of more 
borrowed words from Shina in the Nagar dialect. The other is the difference in the second person singular 
personal pronoun (un vs. um for the Hunza and Nagar dialects respectively) and the form of the copula 
when showing agreement with "y" class singular nouns (eg. bila/dila it is). For more extensive treatment of 
these and other dialect differences, see Berger (forthcoming), pfrmission to reproduce and 
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The first major published presentation of Burushaski data was The Hunza and Nagyr 
Handbook in 1889 by Gottlieb Leitner. The portion of this work that is of interest to the study of 
Burushaski dialects is a section entitled ‘The Traveler’s Vade-Macum’’ where a number of words, 
phrases, and texts of Hunza and Nagar Burushaski are compared with the neighboring Dardic 
language Shina. These are the oldest available Burushaski texts. 

The next work to be issued was The Burushaski Language by D.L.R. Lorimer (1935-38). 
This has been the standard reference work on Hunza Burushaski. The three volumes consist of a 
grammar, a collection of texts with translations, and a basic dictionary. The data quality of 
Lorimer is quite good, although his phonetic transcription is unreliable. 

Hermann Berger published his Das Yasin Burushaski in 1974, the first major study of the 
dialect spoken in Yasin. This also includes a grammar sketch, a collection of texts and a basic 
dictionary. The data quality is good and the transcription is usable for further studies. 

A number of journal articles have appeared from the University of Montreal by Yves-Charles 
Morin, Etienne Tiffou, and others. These studies include a Yasin vocabulary list (Morin et. al. 
1979), a study of the influence of Urdu on Yasin Burushaski (Morin and Dagenais 1977), a study 
of Burushaski morphological constraints (Morin 1976), and works on Burushaski voice onset 
time (Marchal et. al. 1977), usage and function of ergative case (Tiffou 1977), split ergativity 
(Tiffou and Morin 1982), and the passive construction (Morin and Tiffou 1988). 

Basic studies of Burushaski phonology, plural noun and adjective morphology, and verb 
inflection have been presented in Morgenstieme et. al. 1945. Further work on Burushaski 
phonology was done in Toporov 1970. An important study of the relationships between Hunza 
and Nagar Burushaski is presented in Varma 1941. 

Various studies have been undertaken to determine the genetic relationship of Burushaski. 
Among these are Bouda 1950, Toporov 1971, and Tikkanen 1988 and 1995. None of these 
studies has produced any conclusive results. 

More recently there has been the publication of Contes du Yasin , a basic grammar of Yasin 
Burushaski with an accompanying dictionary (Tiffou and Pesot 1989, Morin and Tiffou 1989), 
and Hunza Proverbs , a collection of proverbs, riddles, and sayings (Tiffou et. al. 1993). Also of 
note are several books of Burushaski proverbs, riddles, poems, and cultural information by the 
Hunza scholar Dr. Allaama Nasiruddin Hunzai (Hunzai 1961, 1991a, 1991b). Berger is currently 
completing work on his three-volume study of Hunza and Nagar Burushaski. This will also 
consist of a grammar, a collection of texts, and an extensive wordlist. 

The research for this paper was conducted during three visits to Hunza in the summers of 
1987, 1988 and 1989. My principle language consultant was Kisro Khan of Hyderabad. I also 
received valuable help from Hussain Ali and members of his family, also of Hyderabad. 

1.3. Posing the problem 

Two types of grammatical rules that often figure into descriptions of languages are verb 
agreement rules and case marking rules. These kinds of rules can be stated in a form similar to 
that given below: 

( 1 ) a. The verb agrees with its subject in person and number, 
b. Direct objects are marked with accusative case. 

At first glance however, the set of rules required to account for Burushaski verb agreement 
and case marking phenomena in different clause types seems anything but simple or elegant. In 




